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“In this humble, wrestling, seeking state, the 
Lord was graciously pleased to meet with them, 
sometimes without any instrumental means, and 
at others through the living ministry of his an- 
ointed servants whom he sent amongst them. 
Then they were brought to see that that which 
made them uneasy in the midst of their high pro- 


NO. 42. 


lieved that such as fully embraced the religion of - 


Christ, would have power given them over sin, 
and be enabled to follow Him in all things; cor- 
responding with his blessed commandment, ‘ Be 
ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect.’ 

“Our Lord Jesus Christ having left it asa 


fession and manifold observances, and raised fer-|standing testimony to all his disciples, that with- 
vent desires after a nearer acquaintance with the|out Him they could do nothing, that it is the 
God of their lives, was nothing less than the spirit |Spirit which quickeneth, the flesh profiteth noth- 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, striving with them in|ing; they found that they could no longer pray, 
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SESS |of sin into the glorious liberty of the children of 


For “The Friend.” 
The Barly Friends. 


At the conclusion of the memoir of George Fox, 
contained in the first vol. of Friends’ Library, art 
some instructive remarks respecting the men who 
were his early companions in religious fellowship. 
It is well often to recur to the character and the 
example of our worthy predecessors, to note the 
principles of their christian profession, and see 
what manner of persons they were made by faith- 
faladherence to manifested duty. The following 
extracts are taken from Friends’ Library vol. 1: 

“The religious Society of Friends in the begin- 
ning, consisted of persons who were earnestly 
seeking that inward acquaintance with God and 
with his Son Jesus Christ, which is life eternal. 
Many of them were highly esteemed in the several 
religious professions of the day, for their uncom- 


order to bring them fully from under the bondage 


“ They were brought to feel that they had been 
resting too much in a mere historical belief of the 
blessed doctrines of the Gospel, the birth, life, 
miracles, sufferings, death, resurrection, ascension, 
mediation, atonement, and divinity of the Lord 
Jesus, all of which were then readily assented to 
by christian professors, but had not sufficiently 
looked for and abode under the heart-cleansing 
and sanctifying power of the Holy Spirit or Com- 
forter, to seal those precious truths on the under- 
standing, and give each one a’ living, practical 


preach, or sing in their own wills, when and as 
they pleased, but must wait to receive a divine 
qualification, and feel the Spirit of Trath moving 
them thereto, and so helping their infirmities that 
they might perform those services acceptably to 
God. Hence they came to see that no qualifica- 
tions derived from human learning or 
could make a man a minister of the Gospel; but 
that this was a divine gift received from Christ 
himself, as the great head of his church ; and that 
the ability to preach or pray aright must be de- 
rived from the immediate moving and inspiration 
of his Holy Spirit. 

* As George Fox travelled through England, 


interest in them, so that they might know Christ | preaching this fundamental doctrine of the light 
to be their Saviour and Redeemer, and that he|of Christ in the conscience, and calling men away 
had indeed come to them the second time without|from a dependence on traditional knowledge and 


sin unto salvation. 
‘They perceived that while partaking of the 
outward bread and wine and resting in that, the 


outside religion, by which Gospel truth and power 
had been overlaid, to the teachings of the Holy 
Spirit, he found many persons prepared to receive 


mon piety and great experience, being punctual|had overlooked the true communion, in which/|his testimony and to acknowledge that this was 


in the performance of all their religious duties 
and regular in partaking of the ordinances. 

“But notwithstanding their faithfulness to the 
degree of knowledge they had received, their 
minds were not at rest. They did not experience 
that victory over sin and that true settlement 
which their souls longed for, and hence they were 
led to believe that a purer and more spiritual way 
than they had yet found, was to be obtained. 
They felt that they needed to know more of the 
power of Christ in their hearts, making them new 
teatures; renewing them up into that divine 
image which was lost in Adam’s fall, and sancti- 
ane them, body, soul, and spirit, through the 

ly Ghost. 

“Great were their conflicts and earnest their 
payers that they might be brought to this blessed 
taperience ; but looking without instead of having 
heir attention turned inward, they missed the ob- 
ject of their search. Theysfrequented the preach- 
iigof the most eminent ministers, spent much 
lime in reading the Holy Scriptures, in fasting, 
meditation, and prayer, and increased the strict- 
tess of their lives and religious performances. 

y of them were deeply versed in scripture 
ledge, and familiar with the religious con- 
toversies of the day; and some after wearying 
themselves with the multitude and severity of 
t religious performances, without finding the 
pected benefit from them, separated from all 
ite forms of worship then known, and sat down 
ia very simple way, earnestly looking and pray- 
for the fuller manifestation of the power of 
in redeeming them from sin ab giving 


peace which passeth all understanding. 


Christ comes into the soul and sups with it, caus- 
ing it to partake of that living bread which comes 
down from heaven, and the new wine of his king- 
dom, by which its spiritual strength and enjoy- 
ment are renewed. That the baptism in water 
was a mere external rite, which could neither 
wash the soul from pollution nor initiate it into 
the church of Christ, and that they must there- 
fore experience the one spiritual baptism by the 
Holy Ghost and fire; not the putting away of the 
filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good con- 
science towards God; by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. 

“Tt was indeed the dawning of a new day to 
their souls; and as they attended in simple obe- 
dience to the discoveries of this Divine Light, 
they were gradually led further into the spirit- 
uality@f the Gospel dispensation. The change 
which it made in their views was great, and many 


what their thirsty souls had long been panting 
after. To this circumstance may in part be at- 
tributed the great convincements which took place 
and the rapid increase of the Society ; for although 
the adoption of those principles soon brought on 
them the ridicule, reproach, and even cruel per- 
secution of their former associates and friends, yet 
they joyfully embraced them, counting nothin 
too dear to part with for the blessed truth, 
that peace and settlement they had so long sought 
in vain. 

“It is no cause of surprise that minds thus 
happily brought to experience the blessed effects 
of the doctrine, should dwell much in their writ- 
ings and ministry on the immediate teachings of 
the Holy Spirit. It was indeed the burden of 
the word with them, and as it struck, more directly 
than any other of their principles, at the very 
foundation of Satan’s kingdom, so he stirred him- 


and deep were their searchings of heart, trying|self greatly to misrepresent and pervert it. 


the fleece both wet and dry, ere they yielded ; lest 


«They were charged with setting up this doe- 


they should be mistaken and put the workings of|trine in opposition to the outward coming, and 
their own imaginations for the unfoldings of the|propitiatory sufferings and death of the dear Son 
spirit of Christ. But as they patiently abode|of God, and to his divinityand mediation ; which 
under its enlightening operations, every doubt|false accusation they promptly denied, asserting 
and difficulty was removed, and they were enabled | that since they had come to the teachings of His 
to speak from joyful experience of that which|spirit in their hearts, they had been brought to a 
they had seen, and handled, and tasted, of the|more true, reverent, and living sense and esteem, 
good word of life. of his unmerited mercy in coming into the world 
“As Adam was originally created in the image|to die for sinners, and of all his blessed offices in 
of his Maker, free froin every defilement, and fell|the work of man’s salvation, than they ever had 
from this blessed condition by yielding to the | before. i 
temptations of the devil; and as Christ came to{ “In answer to the charge of denying or under- 
restore man from the effects of the fall @nd bring|¥aluing the Holy Scriptures they declared, that 
him back to his primeval condition ; so they be-|those precious writings were in great measure a 


ination, | 
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sealed book to them; pntil they - opened by re only revealed to the babes in Christ, there are! of maintaining them inviolate 
the spirit which idfuenced the holy men of old|a multitude of precepts and narratives contained | serious character. 
who wrote them ; and that through its enlighten-|in the Bible, fraught with interest and instruc-| ciety stood in that degree of faithfulness to 





ing influences, the beauty, harmony and consist-|tion, intelligible to the hamblest capacity, and of| they are individually called, we cannot say 
_ ency of the Scriptures were clearly set before the|daily application to the duties of life. 
view of their minds, and the saving truths re-|not become too conversant with these, nor ponder| have prevailed, or what greater influence 


We can-}much more extensively those principles 


corded therein, livingly sealed upon their under-|them too often or too seriously with reference to| might have had in promoting the kingdom 
standings. our own conduct and conversation. It is not,}dear Son of God. In proportion to the 


“Iu reading the writings of the first members| therefore, to discourage. from the very frequent|tages bestowed upon us, our responsibility 
of the Society of Friends, we are struck with the| perusal of this blessed book, that the Society holds| community and as individuals is increased, andj 
is a serious reflection that if we are not impra 


numerotis quotations from both the Old and New| forth the necessity of seeking the aid of the Holy 
‘Testament, which they adduced to prove the truth | Spirit, savingly to open and apply the doctrines 
of their doctrines. That they were deeply versed jit contains, but rather to encourage all in the per- 
in those Sacred Writings, and diligent readers of| formance of this necessary duty, to apply in faith 
them, is obvious from this fact, as well as from|to Him who. opened the understandings of his 
the memoirs of their lives. Their sermons also, | disciples formerly to understand the Scriptutes, 
are fraught with Scripture language, illustrating | that so we may realizé the truth of the apostle’s 
and establishing by its high authority, the great| testimony, that they are profitable for doctrine, 
truths they enforced. By precept, likewise, as|for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
well as practice, they recommended the duty of|eousness, that the man of God may be perfect, 
diligently and devoutly reading the Holy Scrip-|thoroughly furnished unto all good works, and 
tures ; not as a mere dry, customary performance, |that they are able to wake wise unto salvation 
without interest or a fecling of the individual ap-|through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 
plication and importance of the truths they con-| “Their belief in a divine communication be- 
tain, but as a serious yet delightful engagement, |tween the soul of man and its Almighty Creator, 
in which the mind ought tv be turned to the Lord, |through the medium of the Holy Spit, by which 
in reverent desire that he would be pleased to|the christian may be ‘led into all truth,’ did not 
bless it as a means of religious instruction and |at all lessen their regard for the authority of the 
comfort, and by the effusions of his Holy Spirit,| Holy Scriptures as the test of doctrines. They 
enlighten the heart to understand, and availingly | constantly professed their willingness that all their 
apply to our benefit what we read. principles and practices should be tried by them ; 
“ From an early period in the histor} of thejand that whatsoever any, who pretended to the 
Society, this christian duty has been frequently |guidance of the Spirit, either said or did which 
enjoined both by the Yearly Meetings and con-|was contrary to their testimony, ought to be re- 
cerned’¥riends. There is probably no community |jected and condemned as a satanic delusion, and 
of christian professors, whothave evinced the.same|also, that ‘what is not read therein nor may be 
solicitude, or been at as great pains, that all its| proved thereby, is not to be required of any man 
members should be made acquainted with the|that it should be believed as an article of faith.’ 
Holy Scriptures, and frequently engaged in read-|' ‘With these views of the spirituality of the 
ing them, Parents are directed in the Discipline, |Gospel, and the authority of the Holy Scripture, 
and encouraged in numerous yearly epistles, to|they were led to the cordial acceptance of these 
instruct the infant minds of their children in the} precepts of our blessed Saviour and his apostles, 
saving truths contained in those Divine Writings,| which so strikingly enforce what are called the 
and to excite them to a reverent esteem of them ; | testimonies of the Society, viz: against war, oaths, 
and in order that all may be reminded of their|a hireling ministry, the pride of life and worldly 
duty in this respect, the query is annually to be|}compliance in extravagant and costly attire and 
answered by each of the subordinate meetings :}living, the use of the plural language to a single 
“Are Friends careful to bring up those under| person, and of flattering titles and compliments ; 
their direction . . . . in frequently reading the|against all intemperance in eating or drinking, 
Holy Scriptures.” vain amusements, conversation and jesting; in 
“As the natural man (or man in the fallen|short whatever was inconsistent with the gravity 
and unregenerate state, which by nature belongs|of men, who were ‘looking for and hastening 
to him) receiveth not the things of the Spirit of/unto the great day’ of righteous retribution, and 
God, for they are foolishness unto him; neither| therefore desired to ‘ pass the time of their sojourn- 
can he know them because they are spiritually|ing here’ in the fear and favour of God. 
discerned,’ our first Friends contended, and the| ‘In the midst of a corrupt and licentious age, 
Society to the present time holds the sontiment,|thair godly example was a light that could not be 
that the saving knowledge of the mysteries of|hid, and which the surrounding darkness only 
christian redemption, contained in the Holy Scrip-|served to render more conspicuous. Silently, but 
ture, is only obtained through the influences of|steadily it made its way to the hearts of the peo- 
the Holy Spirit opening and enlightening the un-|ple in the face of contempt, ridicule, and garsecu- 
derstanding to apprehend them aright, and seal-/tion, finally disarmed their enemies a even 
ing them upon the heart by his powerful opera-jextorted from them reluctant commendation. 
tions. They asserted, therefore, that in order to| Principles, for the promulgation of which they 
arrive at this essential and experimental know-|suffered deeply in person and estate, were subse- 
ledge, it was necessary that people should come| quently acknowledged as truth by a large portion|in one day, and if we include the cases 








































them and walking answerably thereto, we 
tarding the diffusion of Gospel light and 
ledge, and as far as our influence extends, 


and of his Christ.’ 


ance may be made subservient to the advan 
arise from small beginnings, the history 


dence. Their zeal and devotion, their co 


cessors in religious profession, to press 


and conversation, agreeably to the exho 
the eminent apostle, ‘ Brethren, be follow 


——.e 


Russian Epidemic. 


furnishes some interesting information in 


to the prevailing epidemic in St. Petersbu 


dwellings—a crowding very baneful to 


the shores of the Gulf of Finland. The re 


pearance towards the end of last August 


to the teachings of the same eternal Spirit by|of christian professors, and several of their testi-|dinary typhus and other severe diseases, the oa 
which the Scriptures were given forth, for holy|monies have so generally obtained, as to have|ber arose to 250 and even 300 per diem, .W® 
men of old wrote them as they were moved by| modified the legal codes in England and Ameri-| must, however, observe that this last number d0@ 


the Holy Ghost. Not that they believed we were|ca, and given a new aspect to judicial proceed-|not give the exact number of the sick, 
to expect the same degree of divine illumination|ings. When we contemplate the spread of those| many days during the time requisite for 
which those pre-eminently favored instruments|christian doctrines which our forefathers main-|ing temporary hospitals, numbers of sick 
enjoyed, nor yet that we are to wait for a divine] tained almost alone, and remember that they have| remain in their own domiciles. 


knowledge. While the mysteries of redemption| privileges of the, christian religion, the importance| takes the place of the relapsing fever. 


assumes & mg 
Had the members of the &%> 


ing the coming of that day when ‘the kingdoms 
this world shall become the kingdoms of one Loy 
Every individual, however 
humble his sphere in life, exercises an influengy 
over those around him, which under divine guid. 


of religion. That the most important results oft 
forefathers in the Truth furnishes abundant 


and faith, nay, the whole tendency of their en 
ample, presents an awakening call to their gue 


after the attainment of the same holiness in jifa 


gether of us, and mark them which walk so.ag) 
have us for an example; for our conversation 

heaven, from whence also we look for the Saviowy 
the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall change our vik 
body, that it may be fashioned like unto hw 
glorious body, according to the working wherely 
he is able to subdue all things unto himself.” _ 


: 4 
The following extract from the Russian 4 
bassador’s statement to the British Gover 


‘“‘ The origin of this epidemic may be attri 
to bad hygienic arrangements: to the consumption 


favorable climatical conditions ; to the immoden, 
ate use of spirits made from grain by the rae 
and lower classes; to.an unusual agglomerations 

workmen in the capital towards last autama, 
which occasioned a considerable crowding in thelr 


especially in the Russian climate. To these am 
cidental causes there must still be added. (and 
this is applicable to all epidemics) the frequent 
atmospheric variations, especially so common o® 


fever(fievre recurrente), which made its first aj 


rate of five to six cases daily, progressed ! 
In November there were already no less thaa 
cases of disease in the town hospitals; to 
the end of January ona the commencement 0 
February the epidemic had reached its ee 


many as 150 persons being taken to the hospita 


to 
During the last 
revelation to induge:us toread the Sacred Volume;|lost none of their truth or excellence, that their| week the number of cases of relapsing fever (iewr® 
but that in our daily perusal of them, we should| benign influence in promoting the happiness.and|recurrente) has considerably diminished, @ the 
endeavour to haye our minds directed to Him in| true interests of mankind is not lessened, and that| petechial typhus, the typhoid fever—to whieh the 
® whom are hid all; the. treasures of wisdom an@| they are gmong the loveliest features and highest| relaxing fever often turns in its second pare 
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t moment the a total admission into|second paroxysm has tutned into typhus or| Lieutenant N—— says he will aid me all he can, 


at the ; Paro 
town hospitals is from 100 to 150 per diem,|typhotd fever. The second form of the malady|and has offered me any room I may choose for » 

jncluding the petechial typhus, or typhoid fever, |—bilious relapsing fever—La Jievre recurrente|school roum, and I have a room for the boxes. I 
snd other severe maladies. As regards the symp-|biliewse, may arise from the first just described ;| would propose to you that a teacher be sent here 
joms, the relapsing fever ( fievre recurrente) has however; it shows itsélf at once. From the first|immediately, not a young person, but a settled 
shown itself under two forms—a simple form and a/day the patient is in an icterical state, he vomits| woman, capable of taking care of herself—a kind, 
pillious form. Premonitory symptoms are always/|bile, and has fearful headache. He becomes de-|dignified, judicious, sensible woman, that will 
observed : the persous attacked have a shivering/lirious, and remains in a prostrate state. This|command the respect of the guards, and exoreise 
ft, sometimes two attacks at a short interval,)very dangerous condition does not always end in|a good influence on the people. It is such a good 
gmetimes a continuous attagk. When the attack | death, but convalescence is always slow. The au-|opening, such a field for usefulness, that I am 
js over the patient is much prostrated ; he com-|topsy has always shown that the seat of the malady|anxious the Friends should occupy it. A person 

ins of headache, thirst, sickness (ma/ au ceur,)|is in the organs of the abdomen, especially in the|is needed who could teach the children a few 
god want of appetite ; vomiting occurs at times;/spleen and liver, which are always greatly en-jhours each day, and also instruct the women in 
the patient is generally constipated ; the prostra-|larged and completely changed ; sometimes the| necessary and useful work and teach them tidy 
tion then increases, and he suffers extreme pain|kidneys are also affected by this inflammation ; a| habits.” 
jo the extremities ; however, these latter symp-|catarrhal affection of the mucous membrane of the| The foregoing extracts, from a letter addressed 
toms might not appear or might dimimish in ajstomach and bowels is also observable, which|to the Women’s Aid Association of Friends in 
short time; they are neither permanent nor/sometimes reachés the mucous membrane of the| Philadelphia, are from the pen of a devoted female 
eoustant. Generally speaking, this period of|biliary channels and which occasion icterical phe-|labourer among the Freedmen. Her mission to 
incubation is not of long duration ; often after|}nemena during life. Moreover, in complicated | Richmond was one of enquiry into the condition 
twenty-four hours only, the disease displays |cases the results are found of inflammation of the|of those just released from ‘Ceathige in that vi- © 
itself in most distinct vharacters. The face has|lungs, of suppurative pericarditis and hemorrhage|cinity. The need for earnest workers in this 
m altered appearance, the lines are depressed, the|into the tissue of the spleen, even with the rup-|field is evident, and we place this statement on 
colour of the face red with some and a gray yel-|ture of that organ. Men are more subject to the|the pages of “The Friend,” hoping it may meet 
low with others ; is sometimes icterical; the skin|malady than women, The workmen who are ad-|the eyes of some whose hearts are inclining to the 
shot and dry, the head heavy and burning. If|dicted to drink have been *chiefly victims to it.|service. In connection with the above it may be 
athermometer is placed under the armpit of the|As yet no treatment suitable to every case has|metitioned that our association is about opening 

jent it marks 30 deg., and 40 deg., and 41 deg. |been discovered ; the physician who turns his at-|an Orphan-house in the suburbs of Richmond, 

, and this temperature is nearly the same all |tention to the fever and to the state of the abdomi-| having in prospect an eligible site on an eminence 
wer the body. The tongue is generally moist,/nal organs succeeds best.””—Med. Times and|with many facilities for the work. As teachers 
never quite dry; red at the edges and point, it is} Gaz. and matrons will be requisite for conducting these 
furred at its base. In the greater number of institutjons, any applications will be received on 
cases respiration is perfectly free, while in others behalf of the association by . 


the patient has a slight cough without much ex- Eten L. Suira, North 11th street, one door 
pectoration. The abdomen is not much swollen, above Filbert. if 
it is sensitive to touch, especially under pres- Sarau W. Cops, 1312 Filbert street. 


are of the left hypochondrium. The liver is Hannag E.‘Karoun, 150 North 5th street. 
wuch larger than in a natural state, as it often ex- Philadelphia, Sixth month 5th, 1865. 


‘tends as far as the navel, and completely occupies For “The Frieid.” 
the right hypochondriacal region. The spleen is The Home for Aged and Infirm Coloured Per- 
constantly enlarged. The invalid does not eat, sons, 8340 South Front Street. 

snd even shows disgust for every species of food, The attention of Friends is invited to this In- 


bet:he has intense thirst. The pstient, much stitution, which has been organized in our cit 
and on hg age gene a and now cares for a number of aged women (oe 
Saietions it reaches 130, at the rate ‘of 140 pul- Sodesvetun ts five auttin lived ts Py ptr 
Bilons per minute. Delirium very seldom oc- themselves and families comfortably, but for vari- 
ae a ens ore ous reasons now find themselves, in theit advanced 
then gies o. . aniies aealiects, aa pan ae age, dependent on the vharities of others. The 
managers are about equally divided between 


iration, aecompanied by a most marked diminu- coloured and white persons, and several are mew- 
tion of all symptoms, continues sometimes from bers amongst Friends. 


twelve to thirty-six hours; but the prostration re- 
Bains the same, and the twitches of the muscles 
tontinue unabated. This state continues for many 
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For “ The Friend.” 
To the Woman’s Aid Association of Friends in 

Philadelphia for the Relief of Freedmen. 

“ Richmond, May 24th, 1865. 

“‘T have been in Richmond one week, and have 
seen considerable of the coloured people. They 
are generally disposed to do well, but are treated 
badly, and it is not easy to say which treats them 
the worse, the rebel citizens or the Union soldiers. 
The people are disheartened and indignant, and 
a number of coloured men were to wait on General 
Halleck and tell him their grievances. I have 
not heard the result. These people hoped so 
much from the Union army, and now the rebels 
say, “ We told you so, this is what you get for 
wishing the Yankees to eome.’’” 

‘The Poor-house is a large and airy building in 
the outskirts of the city. Troops have been quar- 
tered in it during the war, and since the surrender 
of the city, the poor, who have no other place, 
have found refuge here. Many of the coloured 
people are from the country ; after putting in the. 
crops they were driven away by their former 
days, when suddenly cold ensues, followed by shiv-| masters, and more or less arrive every day, mostly 
ting fits, and they are followed by all the symp-|women and children. Citizens go there to hire 
toms above mentioned, and torment the patient|them. I have been there several times, and the], 
ft many days more. Yet, generally, this second |state of things there has been a heavy burden} 3, 
tttack is not so violent or so long as the first, and|upon my mind. The person in charge perhaps 
the patient enters into a state of convalescence. |does his duty as far as he understands it, but the 

convalescence is very slow. Very often the|other soldiers there seem to be coarse, rough mef, 
pitient has one or two relapses, apparently less|and the women and children are wholly in their 
Tolent, but leaving him in a most prostrate con-|power. 
dition. In some rare cases death occurs in the| ‘‘ There are about 30 sick, but they have had no 
eee tat is to say, before the second |doctor until three days ago. There are twenty 
of shivering, consequent upon a cerebral or|or thirty men who are old, sick or disabled, some 
pulmomary hemorrhage, or from acute meningitis, |of these are pitiable sights and in a filthy condi- 
from paralysis of the heart (Dr. Hermann, |tion; there are also a number of old women. I 
Aboukhoff Hospital). Later, the patient dies|neversawa place where the presence of a capable, — and present joy in communion with God. 
fither from imflammation of the lungs, or-rather|efficient, matronly woman was more needed than|To feel that he is love—to draw so near him as 
a stasis in the lungs, or from an abscess in|here. There are also 125 children who ought to|to forget the world—so near as to lose the love of 
the spleen or loins, flux from the bowels, or hy-|be in school. I have given out but little clothing] sin—is of all, pleasures the sweetest, of all blessed- 
dropsy. At the Workmen’s Hospital extensive|yet; what I have giyen has been to families who|mess the purest and most profound. And next to 
mons of the trunk and extremities have been|have come in from the country or were burned|this high communion with God—next to this joy 
, with suppuration of the inguinal glands, |out at the time of the evacuation. To-day I have|of passions lulled, and sins slain and self forgotten 
resulting in death. Recently (as already|had my boxes taken to the poor-house, and after|in adoring fellowship with the Father of lighte— 
Previously observed) the relapsing fever at its|this shall direct my efforts to the people there.|is their sedater comfort who can pour their griefs 




































The Scriptures are read daily to the inmates, 

and religious meetings held every First-day, at 
which times and through the week, the visits of 
Friends would be acceptable. 
The number of applicants for admission largely 
ceeds the ability of the Managers to accommo- 
te; but this may be done partially, at least, if 
the funds can be secured. The treasury is now 
very much depleted, and contributions in funds 
would be very acceptable, and may be sent to the 
Treasurer, Samuel R. Shipley, 112 Chestnut St. 

Farmers and others can greatly aid the [ostitu- 
tion, by donations of vegetables and other pro- 
visions. : 

Secret Prayer.—Besides the open return there 
is a secret reward of secret prayer. There is a 
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into their Heavenly Father's bosom, or who feel|perseverance, it will be obvious that everything 
that they have bespoken help against coming|depends upon right direction and motives. Direct- 
toils and trials at their Heavenly Father’s hand.|ed towards the enjoyment of the senses, the strong 
To know that God is near—to know that he is|will may be a demon, and the intellect merely its 
trusted, honored, loved—to feel that you are act-|debased slave ; but directed towards good, the 
ing toward him as a reverential and affectionate|strong will is a king, and the intellect is then the 
child, and that he is feeling toward you as a|minister of man’s highest well-being.* 

gracious and compassionate father—there is in} ‘Where there is a will there is a way,” is an 
this itself an exquisite satisfaction, a present re-|old and true saying. He who resolves upon doing 
ward.— Hamilton. a thing, by that very resolution often scales the 








ei perme barriers to it, and secures its achievement. To 
Self-Help. think we are able, is almost to be so,—to deter- 
(Continued from page 326.) 


Whatever theoretical conclusions logicians may 
have formed as to the freedom of the will, each 
individual feels that practically he is free to choose 
between good and evil,—that he is not like a 
mere straw thrown upon the water to mark the 
direction of the current, but that he has within 
him the power of a strong swimmer, and is capable 
’ of striking out for himself, of buffeting with the 

waves, and directing to a great extent his own in- 
dependent course. There is no absolute constraint 
upon our volitions, and we feel and know that we 
are not bound, as by a spell, with reference to our 
actions. It would paralyze all desire of excellence 
were we to think otherwise. The entire business 
and conduct of life, with its domestic rules, its 
social arrangements, and its public institutions, 
proceed upon the practical conviction that the will 
is free. Without this where would be responsi- 
bility ?—and what the advantage of teaching, 
advising, preaching, reproof, and correction? 
What were the use of laws, were it not the uni- 
versal belief, as it is the universal fact, that men 
obey them or not, very much as they individually 
determine? In every moment of our life, con- 
science is proclaiming that our will is free. Itis 
the only thing that is wholly ours, and it rests 
solely with ourselves individually, whether we give 
it the right or the wrong direction. Our habits 
or our temptations are not our masters, but we of 
them. Even in yielding, conscience tells us 
we might resist; and that were we determined to 
master them, there would not be required for that 
purpose 4 stronger resolution than we know our- 
selves to be capable of exercising. 

“You are now at the age,” said Lammenais 


itself. Thus, earnest resolution has often seemed 
to have about it almost a savor of omnipotence. 
The strength of Suwarrow’s character lay in his 
power of willing, and, like most resolute persons, 
he preached it up as a system. © “ You can only 
half will,” he would say to people who failed. 
Like Richelieu and Napoleon, he would have the 
word “ impossible” banished from the dictionary, 
“T don’t know,” “I can’t” and “impossible,” 
were words which he detested above all others. 
“Learn! Do! Try!” he would exclaim. His 
biographer ‘has said of him, that he furnished a re- 
markable illustration of what may be effected by 
the energetic development and exercise of facul- 
ties, the germs of which at least are in every hu- 
man heart. 

One of Napoleon’s favorite maxims was, “ The 
truest wisdom is a resolute determination.” His 
life, beyond most others, vividly showed what a 
powerful and unscrupulous will could accomplish. 
He threw his whole force of body and mind direct 
upon his work. Imbecile rulers and the nations 
they governed went down before him in succession. 
He was told that the Alps stood in the way of his 
armies,—“There shall be no Alps,” he said and the 
road across the Simplon was constructed, through 
a district formerly almost inaccessible. ‘ Impos- 
sible,” said he, “is a word only to be found in 
the dictionary of fools.” He wasa man who toiled 
terribly; sometimes employing and exhausting 
four secretaries at a time. He spared no one, not 
even himself. His influence inspired other men, 
and put a new life intothem. ‘I made my gen- 
erals out of mud,” he said. But all was of no 
; 4 avail; for Napoleon’s intense selfishness was his 
once, addressing a gay youth, “at which a deci-/ruin, and the ruin of France, which he left a prey 
sion must be formed by you ; alittle later, and you|to anarchy. His life taught the lesson that pow- 
may have to groan within the tomb which your-|er, however energetically wielded, without bene- 
self have dug, without the power of rolling away |ficience, is fatal to its possessor and its subjects ; 
the stone. ’ That which the easiest becomes alard that knowledge, or knowingnesss without 
habit in us is the will. Learn then to will strongly, | goodness, is but the incarnate principle of evil. 
and decisively ; thus fix your floating life, and| Henry Martyn’s father was originally a laborer 
leave it no longer to be carried hither and thither,|in a mine at Gwennap in Cornwall, though by 
like a withered leaf, by every wind that blows.” |industry and ability he subsequently raised him- 

Buxton held the conviction that a young man|self to the position of a clerk. The boy was 
might be very much what he pleased, provided he|sent to school at Truro, and afterwards to Oxford, 
formed a strong resolution and held to it. Writing|where he failed in obtaning the fellowship for 
to one of his own sons, he once said, “You are|which he tried. At St. John’s Cambridge, he 
now at that period of life in which you must make|wis more successful ; he applied himself reso- 
a turn tothe rightorthe left. You must,now give|lutely, and came out senior wrangler in 1801. 
proofs of principle, determination, and strength of|He felt that he had within him the power to 
mind ; or you must sink into idleness, and acquire|achieve distinction in any line of study he might 
the habits and character of a desultory, ineffective|choose to embrace; but having been powerfully 
young man; and if once you fall to that point,|impressed by the preaching of — Simeon, and 
you will find it no éasy matter to rise again. I|being brought in connection with some of the 
am sure that a young man may be very much|‘ Clapham Sect,” he determined to embrace the 
what he pleases. In my own case it wasso. . . 


Much of the happiness, and all my prosperity in|the Gospel into the far east. 


























and industrious, depend upon it that you will for 
your whole life have reason to rejoice that you 
were wise enough to form and to act upon that 
determination.” As will, considered without re- 
gard to direction, is simply constancy, firmness, 


* These observations respecting “ will’ are correct 


the pursuit of worldly objects. ‘“Man’s highest well- 
being” is only attained by his will being slain and 
brought into subjection to the Divine will. 





mine upon attainment, is frequently attainment | 


. career of a missionary, and to carry the tidings of Jesus within thee, if thou 

In 1805 he sailed | ere tovit, as such, this faith 

life, have resulted from the change I made at|for India under the countenance of the Missionary make thee whole ; 

yourage. If youseriously resolve tbe energetic| Society, and may he regarded as the pioneer of ae 
m. 


only in @ modified sense, and in relation to success in|“ Straight is the line of duty, curved is the 







missionary labors in thatwide field. For 
he labored long and hard in Hindostan, translating 
the Bible into the Persian, Hindostanee, ‘ang: 
Arabic, receiving but slender encouragem 
often encountering much opposition. He they’ 
proceeded into Persia, where he was stricken by 
fever, and, his health completely broken, he way 
cowpelled to abandon his work and return 
| But he was overtaken by death before he 
|the frontier of Asia Minor, expiring at Fokat, iy 
|1812, when only in his thirty-second year. iF. 

Not less energy and self-devotion in the same 
career were displayed by John Williams, themap. 
\tyr of Erromanga. Though considered a duff 
|boy, he was yet handy at his trade, and possessed 
iof good physical stamina. He was apprenticed 
to a furnishing ironmonger in the City Road, and 
for some time was rather disposed to join in the 
dissipation of his companions than to occupy him 
self with serious thoughts. He cultivated, how. 
lever, his manual skill, and was often, in his leg 
‘ure hours, found at work in the blacksmiths 
forge of his master, who at length was accustomed’ 
to employ him upon any job requiring 
delicacy or skill. He also was fond of bell- 
ing and other employments which took him 
from the shop. A casual sermon which he h 
gave his mind a serious bias, and he became 4 
Sunday-school teacher. The cause of missions 
having been brought under his notice at some of 
his society’s meetings, he determined to devote 
himself to this work. His services were accepted 
by the London Missionary Society; and his ma 
ter allowed him to leave the ironmonge 
before the expiry of his indentures. The ip 
lands of the Pacific Ocean were the scene 
of his labors—more particularly Huahine in Te 
hiti, Raiatea, and Rarotonga. Like the Apostles 
|he worked with his hands,—at blacksmith work, 
|gardening, ship-building; and he endeavored to 
teach the islanders the arts of civilized life, at the 
same time that he instructed them in the trathy 
of religion. It was in the course of his indefati- 
gable labors that he was massacred by savages on 
the shore of Erromanga—none worthier than he 
to wear the martyr’s crown. 

(To be continued.) 








Thy first thought of repentance, or desire of 
turning te God, is thy first discovery of the light 
and spirit of God within thee; it is the, voice and 
language of the word of God within thee, though 
thou knowest it not; it is the bruiser of thy-ser 
pent’s head, thy dear Immanuel, who is beginning 
to preach within thee that same which he i 

reached, saying, “ Repent, for the kingdom of 

eaven is at hand.” ‘But above all things be 
ware of taking this desire of repentance to be the 
effect of thy own natural sense and reason, for ia 
so doing thou losest the key of all the heavenly 
treasure that is in thee, thou shuttest the door 
against God, turnest away from Him, and thy 
repentance (if thou hast any) will be only a vail, 
unprofitable work of thy own hands, that will do 
thee no more good than a well that is with 
out water. But if thou takest this awakened de 
sire of turning to God to be, as in truth it is, the 
coming of Christ in thy soul, the working, t% 
deeming power of the light and spirit of the Ho 
if thou dost reverence and 
will save thee, will 
and by thus believing in Christ, 
thou wert dead, yet shalt thou live 
Law. 
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Follow the one, and thou shalt see, the other ever fol- 
lowing thee.” me 
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“ALL THE DAY IDLE.” 
Idle! are ye standing 
All the passing day? 
Hark to Christ’s commanding, 
Labour and obey. 
In your labour ye shall rest 
Working, resting ; ever blest. 


Idle! Oh ye sleepers 
See the whitening fields! 
Only earnest reapers 
Measure all the yields. 
Up. and labour while ’tis day, 
For the hours haste away ! 


* Many weeds are growing 
In the garden place, 
Will ye not be sowing 
Seeds of truth and grace? 
He who gives the sun and shower 
May yet own the perfect flower. 
———— s,.e—___ 


Selected. 
CHRIST OUR ONLY JOY. 
Jesus! the very thought of Thee 
With gladness fills my breast; 
But dearer far Thy face to see 
And in Thy presence rest. 


Oh hope of every contrite heart, 
Oh joy of all the meek! 
' To those who fall how kind Thon art, 
How good to those who seek! 


And those who find Thee find a bliss 
No tongue nor pen can show! 

The love of Jesus—what it is, 
None but His loved ones know. 


Jesus, our only joy be Thou! 
As Thou our prize wilt be, 
Jesus, be Thou our glory now, 

And through eternity. 


St. Bernard. 


a rr 


* . For “The Friend.” 
Carbonic Acid. 


‘ (Continyed from page 322.) 

“ But this is not all. Let me now call your at- 
tention to an additional fact in regard to the car- 
bonic acid which is escaping from our coal-fire. 
The gas is entirely devoid both of odor and taste, 


and, moreover, when in a sufficiently diluted con- 
dition it can be breathed with impunity. Consider 


what an amount of this product is daily formed, 


into it. The gas occupies the same 

ce as the oxygen removed during the combus- 
tion, and thus the equilibrium of the atmosphere 
is not disturbed. It is true that we probably 
cannot see all the bearings of this simple provision; 
but we know entugh to recognize in it a most 
marked evidence of design. 

‘“‘ The last fact in connection with the coal fire, 
to which I would direct your attention, is the 
large amount of heat which the combustion of 
coal liberates, and on which its use as fuel very 
largely depends. One pound of charcoal in burn- 
ing completely, generates sufficient heat to raise 
the temperature of 80.8 pounds of water from the 
freezing to the boiling point. Every pound of 
charcoal may, therefore, be regarded as contain- 
ing sufficient heat to boil eighty pounds of ice- 
cold water. What a vast amount of heat there 
lies buried in those inexhaustible beds of mineral 
coal in which our country is so.rich! And have 
we not another remarkable evidence of Divine 
wisdom in the fact that carbon, a substance which 
on account of its infusibility and other qualities, 
is so well adapted for fuel, has been made a great 
reservoir of heat, from which man can draw an 
unlimited supply? When we remember that this 
heat, through the expansion of steam, may be 
converted into mechanical force, and that hence 
these beds of coal are not only magazines of heat, 
but stores of force, which have been accumulating 
from the foundation of the globe for the use of 
civilized man ; and when we reflect that it is this 
force which is animating our commerce, weaving 
our cloth, forging our iron, and impelling the 
printing press, how can we express our praises of 
the foresight of that Providence which endowed 
coal with such wonderful qualities, made it a vast 
repository of heat and of. force, and then spread it 
bountifully over the globe? * * * * 

“ Flame, as I have before stated, is in all cases 
burning gas. As we are generally familiar with 
it, flame is a cloud of illuminating gas, combining 
in its exterior surface with the oxygen of the air. 
In a gas lamp the gas is supplied ready made at 
the jet. In an oil lamp or a candle, the gas is 
thanufactured as fast as it burns. The use which 
we make of the flame in all these cases, is to gene- 
rate light, and the qualities of carbon have been 


and you will then be able to appreciate the im-| most admirably adjusted to produce that result. 


portance of this circumstance. 


The amount of|This is the point which I wish next to illustrate, 


























int. Meanwhile, however, the first sp 
followed by others, which in rapid succession meet 
with the same fate, and at any moment we have 
a large number of these little spheres, one above 
the other, rapidly diminishing in size from the 
lowest to the highest, which has then become a 
mere point. Hence results the conical form of 
the flame. The heat evolved by the burning gas 
converts the wax inte vapor as fast as it creeps up 
the wick, and thus the flame being constantly 
supplied with combustible gas, the candle con- 
tinues to burn until it is all consumed. The 
candle flame is, then, merely a cone of volatilized 
wax, rapidly combining on its exterior surface 
with the oxygen of the air, and as rapidly replen- 
ished from below by the constant conversion of 
fresh wax into vapor. In this process light and 
heat are evolved; but these are generally solely 
on the exterior surface of the flame where the 
burning takes place. Within it is perfectly dark, 
as can be easily shown by pressing down upon it 
a piece of window-glass, through which the in- 
terior may be seen. Let us now study this chemi- 
cal process more carefully, as it is on a very deli- 
cate play of affinities that the whole illuminating 
power of the flame depends. 

“The combustible gas formed from wax is 


‘composed essentially of charcoal and hydrogen. 


The light and combustible hydrogen has so great 
a tendency to retain its aeriform condition, that 
when combined with carbon it renders even this, 
the most fixed of all the elements, aeriform ; but 
the moment the bonds of chemical affinity are 
loosened, the carbon resumes its solid condition. 
Such u change takes place in the flame, and it is 
the particles of solid carbon thus liberated which 
render it luminous. Of the two elements of the 
gas, hydrogen has the greater affinity for oxygen, 
and therefore burns first, momentarily setting free 
the carbon, which is sprinkled in a fine powder 
through the burning gas. This is at once in- 
tensely heated, and each glowing particle becomes 
a centre of radiation, throwing out its luminous 
pulsations in every direction. The sparks last, 
however, but an instant; for the next moment the 
carbon is itself consumed by the fierce oxygen, 
now aroused to full activity, and nothing but a 
transparent gas rises from the flame. But the 
same process continues ; other particles succeed, 
which become ignited in their turn, and hence, 


carbonic acid which escapes from an average sized| and we shall understand this beautiful example of|although the sparks are evanescent, the light is 


blast furnace in the course of a single hour, is 
equal to at least two tons, and the amount which 
is generated even by one coal fire is surprisingly 
large. Moreover, no less than two thousand tons 
of this gas are breathed into the air by the popu- 
If carbonic 
acid had been a pungent or corrosive gas, coal 
could not have been used as fuel ; fur its combus- 
tion, like that of sulphur, would svon have ren- 
dered the air irrespirable. But so entirely desti- 
tute is it of any perceptible odor or taste, that, 
although it has been evolved in these immense 
‘ quantities from every fire lighted by man since 
he appeared on the globe, it so entirely escaped 
Rotice that its existence was not even suspected 
until it was discovered by Dr. Black about a cen- 


lation of this city in a single day. 


tury ago. 


adaptation more readily by analyzing the burning 
of some one of the light-generating materials. I 
will therefore select a common wax candle. It is 


continuous. 
‘Thus it appears that all our artificial light, 
the light which we are enjoying this evening, de- 


a long cylinder of wax formed around a string| pends upon this provision, by which the particles 
made of loose cotton threads, which we call the|of carbon linger for a moment in the flame before 


wick. , The wax is composed chemically of carbon, 
hydrogen and a little oxygen ; the wick-is merely 
a collection of fine vegetable tubes. Let us now 
light the candle and mark the result. 


vegetable tubes comes into play. All fine tubes 


have the power of sucking up liquid, and the 


finer the tube, the greater the height to which 


the liquid is thus elevated. The tubes of the 


wick are vastly finer than any that man can make, 













The heat 
of the match melts the wax around the base of 
the wick, and now the peculiar virtue of these 


they are burnt. Let me again repeat, white light 
is emitted only by ignited solid matter. The 
flame of pure hydrogen gives very little light, be- 
cause there are in it no solid: particles, and were 
the affinity of oxygen for carbon slightly greater 
than at present, the flame of the candle would be 
as little luminous: then the carbon would burn 
simultaneously with the hydrogen, and- there 
would be no pulverized charcoal in the flame to 
radiate light. On the other hand, were the affinity 
of oxygen for carbon a little less than at present, 





and the melted wax is at once drawn up to the 
“There is still another remarkable phenomenon| flame of the match. There it is volatilized by the 
attending a coal fire, which, although it cannot| high temperature, and a cloud of red-hot combus- 
be made evident to the senses, has been substan-|tible gas forms around the summit of the wick. |the relative affinity of oxygen for the two elements 
tiated again and again by the most accurate ex-|Like the rain drop, or any other fluid body in alof these light giving gasses, that the hydrogen 
periments. The volume of carbonic acid gas|free state, it assumes a spherical form, but being|should burn a small fractional part of a second be- 
formed by the combustion, is exactly equal to the| much lighter than the air, this sphere of yas no|fore the carbon. During this brief interval of 
volume of oxygen consumed. It is a consequence} sooner forms than it begins to ascend, and, being|time, imperceptible to our unaided sonses, the 
of this fact, that the volume of the air is not in| very combustible, is burnt up by the oxygen of|solid particles of carbon are set free, become 
the slightest degree increased by the vast quan-|the air with great rapidity, so that before it has|ignited, and give motion perhaps to a single wave 
tity of carbonic acid gas which is daily poured|risen an inch from the wick it is reduced to al of light ; but the instant after, they too rush into 


the carbon particles would not burn in the flame, 
but would escape from it in clouds of dense soot. 
Our Heavenly Father has. so catefully adjusted 
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combustion with the great fire-element, and not a|souree of carbonic acid when compared with the|violent manifestations of light and heat, and we i 
rticle is left to dim the transparency of the air.| never ceasing fanctions of respiration and decay, |then succeed in liberating the carbon only by shut. — 
The smallest variation in either force would de-|and these are as active in the rivers, the lakes, |ting up the oxygen in a still stronger prison; bug — 
stroy the adjustment by which this result is pro-|and in the oceans as in the atmosphere. More-|under the quiet influences of the sunbeam, and in 
duced, and our lamps and candles would cease to|over, the purpose which the carbonic acid sub-|that most delicate of all structures, a vegetable — 
give their light. How delicate the adjustment !| serves is the same in both cases, and this deserves, |cell, the chains which unite together the twoele. 
How beneficent the result! How evident the) finally, our attentive study. ments, fall off, and while the solid carbon is retain. _ 
design! To me the marks of God’s designing) ‘I have already intimated that carbonic acid |ed to build up the organic structure, the oxygen ig. 

























hand are more conspicuous in that familiar candle-|is one of the few articles of which the food of |allowed to return to its home in the atmosphere, — 
flame than in the grand cycles of astronomy, or| plants consists. Let us trace, for a moment, the|There is not in the whole range of chemistry apro. — 
in the wonderful mechanism of the human body.| history of the plant. The seed containing the|cess more wonderful than this. We return toit 
I return to it again and again with renewed con-| germ is placed in the soil. -The genial warmth |again and again, with ever increasing wonder and 
fidence, and always find fresh satisfaction and in-| of the sun calls it into activity, and it shoots forth |admiration, amazed at the apparent inefficiency of 
creasing faith.’ * s ° * its small leaflets into the air. For a short time |the means and the stupendous magnitude df there. . 
“The density of carbonic acid is much greater| the small stock of starch and similar nourishment |sult. When standing before a grand conflagra. 
than that of either of the other constituents of; stored in the seed by a wise Providence serves for | tion witnessing the display of mighty energiesthere 
the atmosphere, the same volume weighing one/its support; but this is soon exhausted, and for|in action, and seeing the elements rushing into com. 
half as much again as common air. Indeed it is|the future the plant must depend for its food| bination with a force which no human agency cag 
so. heavy that it can be poured from one vessel to} upon the soil and upon the air. The articles |withstand, does it seem asif any power could undo 
another like water, and the immense volumes of| which compose its diet are exceedingly simple. |that work of destruction, and rebuild those beams 
carbonic acid which are constantly flowing from| They are water, carbonic acid, and ammonia, sub-|and rafters which are disappearing in the flames? 
our lungs and furnaces would cover the whole| stances always present in the atmosphere and in|Yet in a few years they will be rebuilt. This 
‘surface of the earth with their deadly vapor, were|every fertile soil. As soon as the young plant | mighty force will be overcome ; not, however, as we 
it not that the Creator has provided by those sim-| has expanded its green leaves, it absorbs these| might expect, amidstthe convulsions of nature, or 
ple laws of diffusion, which we studied in a former|substances, partly through its rootlets from the|the dashing of the elements, but silently, in a deli- 
ecture, that this noxious gas-should be dispersed /soil, and partly through its leaves from the air.|cate leaf wavingin the sunshine. And this is not 
as fast as generated, and so mixed with the great/The leaf, a tissue of minute organic cells, is thejall“ Those luminous waves which beat upon the ~ 
mass of the atmosphere as to be rendered harm-| laboratory in which, from these few compounds, |green surface of the leaf are there arrested, and 
less by extreme dilution. The unfortunate acci-|are elaborated the different organs of the plant.|thcir moving power so completely absorbed that 
dents which sometimes occur to persons who/The sun’s rays, acting on the green parts of the|the reflected rays will not even affect the exqui 
descend incautiously into cellars or wells, where| leaf, give to them the power of absorbing water, |sitely sensitive plate of the photographer. But the 
the carbonic acid is generated more rapidly than} carbonic acid, and ammonia, and of constructing| power of the light has not been lost, and when the 
it can be dissipated, constantly remind us that the| from the materials thus obtained the woody fibre, | wood is burnt and the carbon converted back into 
existence of animal life on the globe depends|starch, sugar, and other compounds of which the|carbonic acid, this power reappears undiminished 
upon this beneficent provision. The large kilns} plant consists. We have analyzed the woody|in the heat which radiates from the burning em- 
in which lime is burnt into quicklime are con-| fibre, and we know that it is composed of carbon|bers. The heat therefore, which the wood con- 
stantly pouring out streams of carbonic acid gas,}and water. Nineteen ounces of wood contain|tains, and which it gives forth in burning, comes 
and many a poor houseless wanderer attracted by| nine ounces of charcoal and ten ounces of water.|/from the sun. What a beautiful provision of 
the heat of the kiln, has laid down to rest in the) Moreover, the amount of carbon required to'make| Providence have we here! During the summer, 
stream, and slept to wake no more. Were the/nineteen ounces of wood is contained in thirty-|when the sun is warming us with his genial rays, 
force of diffusion much less than it is, we should| three ounces of carbonic acid. If, then, we add jhe is also laying up in the growing wood vast stores 
be constantly exposed to a similar fate ; and when| together thirty-three ounces of carbonic acid and jof heat, which will warm us at the winter evening 
we lie down at night, it is only this guardian] ten ounces of water, and subtract from this sum/|fireside, when his rays have been withdrawn.  ‘ 
angel which prevents the deadly fumes of our own| twenty-four ounces of oxygen, we shall have just} ‘But you will tell me it is not wood, it is coal. 
fires from descending on our beds. the composition of wood. This is what the sun’s| which is burning in the grate; and you will lead me 
“Carbonic acid is soluble in water, a given)light accomplishes in the leaves of the plant. It| perhaps, to the mouth of some black coal-pit, and 
volume of this liquid being capable of hehioa! decomposes the carbonic acid, and unites its car-|ask if those dismal regions below ever saw the 
its own volume of the gas, irrespective of the tem-| bon to the elements of water to form the wood. |sun. Certainly! and it is one of the most remarks 
perature or pressure. We should thereforeexpect| ‘‘ What I have stated to be true of wood is|able revelations of modernscience that the stem-like 
to find carbonic acid in solution in all water ex-| equally true of starch, gum, sugar, and most of|coral was once alive. Coal is the remains of am 
pet to the air, and in fact a cubic foot of river,|the produce of vegetable life. All these, with a ancient vegetation, which flourished on the earth 
ake or ocean water, generally contains a very|few exceptions, are prepared by the plant from|ages before man first walked in Eden. The pro- 
much greater amount of this gas than an equal| carbonic acid and water under the influence of the|cess by which it has been formed and buried im 
volume of the atmosphere. Water, when holding|sun’s light. Why it is that starch is deposited in| the carth is well known. * You can see it now form 
carbonic acid in solution, has its solvent power|the cells of the potato, sugar in those of thesugar-|ingin many tropical swamps. There you will finds 
very greatly increased. It then dissolves in large| cane, and gum and woody fibre, more or less, in all | vast mass of vegetable matter the result of a rank 
quantities all the varieties of lime-stone, and even} plants, we do not know. ‘These are the mysteries| vegetation, gradually decaying under water. The 
granite rocks cannot wholly resist its action ; but] of organic life which no science has been able to |land is gradually sinking, and as the bed of peat 
these solutions, when exposed to the air, gradu-|solve. This much, however, is certain. The acorn, |sinks with it, it becomes covered with mud and 
ally lose the carbonic acid, and with it their sol-| buried in the ground, grows into the noble oak.'|sand which numerous streams are constantly wash- 
vent power, incrusting with calcareous matter the| Of that wide spreading tree, at least nine-tenths |ing into the swamp. This goes on year after year, 
moss, the twigs, or the walls of caverns on which| consist of charcoal and water. The water was|century after century, age after age, until the bed 
the liquid may chance to rest. It is the solvent) absorbed, as such, directly from the atmosphere ; |is buried hundreds of feet beneath the surface. 
power of such water, acting slowly through ages|the charcoal was recovered from the carbonic acid|In the meantime the vegetable tissues undergo & 
of time, that has hollowed out that immense| decomposed by the sun’s rays. Here is the won-|sort of internal combustion, similar to that which 
cavern in the limestone strata of Kentucky, and|derful fact. The gentle influences of the sunbeam |takes place in a charcoal mound. Wood con- 
it is from the solution thus made that those stal-| have the power of reversing the processes of com-|sists, you will remember of charcoal, and the ele 
actitic ornaments have been formed which add so| bustion, of overcoming the intense affinity of the|ments of water. The oxygen which it contains re 
much to its beauty and interest. It is also this| fire element, tearing it apart from the carbon, and|act on thecarbonand hydrogen. Carbonic acid and 
same agency which in other places has deposited| restoring it to the air. How great this power is,| water are formed, which escape, while the rest of 
beds of calcareous tufa over great areas, and/I have already endeavoured to illustrate. I have|the hydrogen and carbon unite together to form 
cemented together loose sands into firm rocks ;| stated that the affinity of oxygen for carbon is one|the coal. The re-action is a true process of com- 
and finally, it is from the lime dissolved in the} of the strongest affinities known to nature, immeas-|bustion, and the heat thus evolved aids the chem- 
waters of the ocean, that the crustacea form their) urable by any human standard. In order to de-|ical change, and gives to the coal its baked appear 
shells and the coral polypi build their reefs. compose carbonic acid in our laboratories, we are|ance. This change it requires long ages to com~ 
“ The origin of carbonic acid is the same in water| obliged to resort to the most powerful chemical | plete. The whole external appearance of the globe 
asin air. In the water we have not, of course,| agents, and to conduct the process in vessels com- changed since those mighty forests grew, 
active combustion; but this is an insignificant| posed of the most resisting materials, under allthe! which have been petrified in the coal. Bat 
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thou gh such long intervals have elapsed, their 
history has-not been lost. It has been written 
on the rocks, the mighty monuments of past ages. 


‘The geologists have read it, and we know with as 


much certainty the form of the leaves and the 
gtracture of the stems of thiose ancient trees, as 
we do those of the oak orthe chestnut. We know 
also that every atom of coal which now lies buried 
hundreds of feet beneath the surface was once 

of the atmosphere, and that the heat which 
ipevolves by burning was received from the sun, 
when the carbonie acid was decomposed by the 
light in the leaves of the ancient trees. Consid- 
erfor a moment of what immense value to man 
are those. beds of coal. Without them modern 
civilization would have been impossible. Remem- 
ber that since the dawn of creation the sun has 
been employed in accumulating these vast stores 
of force, and thus preparing the globe for civilized 
mao. We may admire the genius of a Papin 
and a Watt, who have told us how to use this force, 
and who have thus covered the ocean with steum- 
ships and the land with railroads: but let us not 
forget that infinitely greater wisdom which saw the 
end from the beginning, and before the mountains 
were brought forth or even the continents were 
formed, laid up the beds of coal in the early strata, 
and preserved them through the long ages of 
geological time until the earth was fitted to become 
the abode of man. 

“I have now glanced at some of the distinc- 
tive features of the great circulation of carbon in 
nature, and have endeavored toshow that the sun’s 
rays are the prime moving power of the whole. I 
trust that you-Rave been impressed with the grand- 
deur of its cycles, the delicacy of its adjustments, 
and the mighty power of that mysterious influence 


by which it is sustained; but aboye all may it be 
my privilege to have succeeded in making clear to 
your intellectual vision, these marks of wisdom 
and power which have been so visible stamped 
upon this Divine economy.” 


———-2 


From “ The Family Treasary.” 
Visits to Holy and Historic Places in Palestine 
BY PROFESSOR PORTER. 
(Continued from page 323.) 
THE VALLEY OF JEZREEL. 


THE FRLEND. 


that rest was good, and the land that it was pleasant; 
and bowed his shoulder to bear, and became a ser- 
vant unto tribute.” (Gen. xlix. 14,15.) As the 
peasants do still who cultivate patches of Esdraelon, 
Issachar paid black-mail to the “ children of the 
east.” When the tribe saw the prowess of David, 
and his ability to protect Israel, their valuable 
possessions and exposed position made them anx- 
ious for his succession to the throne. And this 
explains the words of the sacred writer,—‘‘ Of the 
children of Issachar, which were men that had 
understanding of the times, to know what Israel 
ought to do.” (1 Chron. xii. 32.) 

The main part of Esdraelon is triangular in form. 
Its base to the east reaches from Engannim to 
Tabor, fifteen miles ; and its apex is at tlie foot of 
Carmel, where the Kishon flows into the plain of 
Acre. From the base, however, three arms stretch 
out eastward, divided by two short parallel ridges. 
The northern arm lies between Tabor and the 
ridge of Moreh, and the central between the latter 
and Gilboa. These two extend down to the Jor- 
dan. The third arm is on the south side of Gilboa, 
and is shut in on the east by the mountains of 
Ephraim. 

ENDOR. 


In the ruddy morning twilight I rode across 
the beautiful plain to Endor. It is a poor village 
of some twenty houses, perched on the bleak side 
of Moreh, about two hundred yards above the 
plain. The rocks round it are pierced with caves 
—some natural, some artificial, as if the old in- 
habitants had been troglodytes. Above the village 
is one larger than the rest, the entrance to which 
is between high rocks, and is partly covered by 
the branches of a fig-tree. Within it is a foun- 
tain called ’Aia Dor, “the fountain of Dor,” 
which doubtless gave its name to the ancient as 
well as the modern village. Entering this gloomy 
grotto, and looking round on its dark riven sides, 
I felt how suitable such a spot would be for the 
interview between Saul and the witch. 


NAIN. 


A pleasant ride of forty minutes along the hill- 
side brought me to Nain. It was by the very 
same path our Lord approached it, for he was on 
his way from Capernaum. It was with no little 


“ Twill break the bow of Israel in the valley of \iuterest, therefore, I observed on my left, three or 
Jezreel.” (Hos. i. 5.)—The old city of Jezreel|four hundred yards from the village, a group of 


e. its name to one of the noblest plains in 
alestine, and that name was afterwards softened 
by the Greeks into the more familiar Esdraelon. 


' Its position affords a key to its bloody history. It 


intersects Central Palestine, extending from the 
bay of Acre to the fords of the Jordan. It was 
thus open to all invaders—to the Philistines from 
the coast, the Ishmaelites from the east, and the 


. 8yrians from the north ; while at a later period it 


was the highway along which passed and repassed 
the armies of Assyria and Egypt. Its wide-spread 
meadows and corn-fields, its luxuriant pastures 
and abundant waters courted rest, and gave ample 
The northern 
tribes watched the invaders from the top of Tabor, 
and the southern tribes had their gathering-place 
on the heights of Gilboa, or at the passes of 


rock tombs. ‘l'owards one of these probably the 
funeral procession was moving when He met and 
stopped it. 
pear to me now as I stood on the spot! The 
procession issuing from the gate; the men earry- 
ing the open bier; the women behind grouped 
round the poor widow, and rending the air with 
their cries, as they do still. Another procession 
meets them. He who heads it looks with melting 
tenderness of the widow, and says, in accents that 
thrill her soul, ‘Weep not.” He touches the 
bier. In mingled awe and astonishment the 
bearers stop. “Young man, I say unto thee, 
Arise!’ As the words are uttered the dead rises 
to life; and in a moment he is in the arms of his 
mother. 

Nain is a small village; but the ruins round it 


How vividly did the whole scene ap- aro dey’s sun. 


south thou hast created them ; Tabor and Hermon 
shall rejoice in thy name.” (lxxxix. 12.) 
SHUNEM. 


The path from Nain to Shunem passes round 
the western slopes of Moreh. As I turned my 
back on Tabor the brown hills of Samaria came 
in sight, looking like a lower continuation of 
Carmel ; then Gilboa came into view, rising u 
white and bare from the centre of the beautiful 
green plain, and having the gray ruins of Jezreel 
at its western base. Sweeping round still to the 
left, I Jooked away down the middle arm of 
Esdraelon to the lofty hill on which the old city 
of Beth-shan stood, and beyond it to the pictur- 
esque range of Gilead. This is “the valley of 
Jezreel’’ properly so called, and the scene of some 
of the most. momentous events in Jewish his- 
tory. 

Shunem was now below me, situated in a little 
nook at the foot of the ridge, encircled by en- 
closed gardens and luxuriant’ fields of corn. I 
rode into it and dismounted at the fountain. The 
people were rude and almost hostile; but there 
was an air of sturdy independence about them, 
and of thrift and success about their houses and 
fields, that pleased me. A party of men and 
women were busy reaping in an adjoining barley 
field ; and a number of little children were bask- 
ing in the bright sunshine among the sheaves and 
stubble, all with bare heads, and a few of them 
stark naked. I sat down and read the story of 
the Shunemite, every detail of which assumed a 
life-like vividness. In the house of a great man 
—probably the sheikh—of that village Elisha 
was wont to lodge. One day his son—the child 
of promise—* went out to his father to the reap- 
ers,” just as the children I saw now had gone out. 
But the heat was too much for him. The fatal 
sun stroke prostrated him in a moment. “ My 
head, my head!” he cried; and when carried 
home to his mother, “he sat on her knees till 
noon, and died.” (2 Kings iv. 8-20.) The mo- 
ther’s journey across that plain to Carmel, and 
Elisha’s miracle, are well known. 

’ (To be concluded.) 


Living to God in small things and living to 
God every day, is the secret of large spiritual 
growth and fruitfulness. A pear tree does not 
leap into a bounty of ripe fruit by a single spas- 
modic effort; an orchard does not ripen under 
Every sunbeam and every rain- 
rop does its share. A christian character is a 


growth. A man may be converted suddenly ; but 


he must ripen gradually. Every prayer that is 
breathed, every cross that is garried, every trial 
that is well endured, every good work for Christ 
that is faithfully done, every little act that is con- 
scientiously performed for Christ’s glory, helps 
to make the christian character beautiful, and 
load its boughs with ripening fruit.— Theodore 
Cuyler. ; 


Manna in the Desert.—Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son announces a fal] of manna in Asia Minor. 
His informant, M. Haidinger, states that he has 
received a portion of this manna, which fell with 


Megiddo, according as the enemy came from the |show that it was much larger in olden times; and|a gust of rain at Charput. It is a lichen which 


east or west. 


it commands one of the finest views in Central 


is formed in the steppes of the Kurghis, and is 


Issachar, to whom this plain was allotted, suf-| Palestine. Beneath it the plain, beyond which | ¢ften carried in these falls far to the west, across 


fered more than all the other tribes. His was a 


rise the wooded hills of Galilee ; and on the north 


the Caspian. The grains, which are always per- 


hard lot. In the condition and history of the|the great flat dome of Tabor, with Hermon shoot-|fectly.detached, have much of the form of a rasp- 
in—open to every incursion, exposed to every|ing up behind it on the distant horizon. From}berry or mulberry, and are found frequently to 
of war—we see the fortunes of the tribe, |this place I first saw these two mountains in close} be attached to a stony support of granite, sand- 

and we have a melancholy commentary on the|perspective proximity, and I thought that perhaps|stene, and lime. This manna is ground into 


ing of Jacob: “ Issachar is a strong ass, 
couching down between two burdens ; and he saw 


it might have been some such view which 
the Psalmist’s words : “ The north and 


flour, and baked into bread, and is known amon 
Turks by the name of kerdertboghdasi, whi 





